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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 


unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 


ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS 


BACK IN SPAIN? 


Norman Thomas 


Herr Franz Strauss, German Defense Minister, start- 
ed negotiations with Dictator Franco for German 
military bases in Spain, a country outside the NATO 
military controls—such as they are. He, finally back- 
ed up by Chancellor Adenauer, said that the bases 
were for logistic facilities; that is, for supplies, not 
for training the air force. He also says that he had 
informed NATO or the NATO powers about his 
negotiations. He did not, however, get any formal 
consent to negotiations through NATO, and the 
storm which followed the discovery of his actions 
led Chancellor Adenauer to say that hereafter Ger- 
many would proceed only through NATO. This re- 
assurance did not prevent the Soviet government 
from sending a formal note of protest to Bonn, and 
discussion of just what has happened still goes on 
in Europe. Chancellor Adenauer’s allies, especially 
the British, are perturbed. 

The American government’s role, as is so often 
the case, is ambiguous. At first, it was said that Wash- 
ington knew of these negotiations but did not ap- 
prove of them and felt that procedures should be 
strictly through NATO. But by March 3rd, U.S. 
Ambassador Walter C. Dowling, in Bonn, said that 
his country had no objection to bases in Spain pro- 
vided that other nations agreed. 

What is clear in the midst of diplomatic evasions 
and double talk is at least this: West Germany, on 
its own, through its defense minister and not its 
foreign office, tried to get bases in Spain, a country 
heretofore excluded from NATO and not covered 
by any general NATO agreement on arms. Apolo- 
gists for this act inside and outside West Germany 
say that these bases were absolutely necessary to 
support the military strength NATO expected of 
Germany, and that earlier efforts to get such bases 
in France had failed, although the French were will- 
ing to talk about bases in Algeria. Quite properly, 
the Germans did not want to run any risk of getting 
mixed up in that mess. One of the interesting fea- 
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tures of bases in France is that some prophets foresee 
a possible triple-axis, Paris-Bonn-Madrid, inspired by 
the general desire of all three governments to have 
more power in the politics of the West. 

American apologists for the Strauss initiative in a 
quasi-military alliance with Franco go on to remind 
us that Adenauer’s Germany isn’t Hitler’s; that its 
military strength is vital to the West; that Franco 
Spain, while not a member of NATO, would like 
to join, and is already an American ally by reason 
of our very expensive investments in air bases in that 
land. 

This easy apology overlooks history. West Ger- 
many, to be sure, is not Hitler’s infamous Reich, but 
Franco’s power was Hitler’s creation. He used the 
Spanish people as guinea pigs for his trial blitzkrieg 
which broke the Loyalist line and gave him confi- 
dence for World War II. In that war, the dictator 
gave Hitler a Spanish division to fight against the 
allies in Russia. He was, however, shrewd enough 
not to go all out for Hitler. As the war progressed, 
he hedged his earlier bets on the Germans. This made 
it possible for a prominent American congressman— 
no longer in Congress—to argue in a discussion with 
me that we were justified in trusting Franco as an 
ally because he had doublecrossed his former ally, 


Hitler. Fortunately, some of our NATO allies are 
less naive. 


Even from the distance of the United States we 
ought to understand the anxiety caused in Europe by 
the fresh intrusion of any sort of German military 
power in Spain. Adenauer’s Germany, whatever its 
virtue, has in Adenauer’s own cabinet three mem- 
bers who were loyal Nazis, prominent in Hitler’s 
service; a great many more ex-Nazis are in the new 
German army. It has just been announced in Lon- 
don that the Czechoslovak Union of Anti-Fascist 
Fighters would try to institute proceedings in West 
German courts against 37 aides in the Bonn govern- 
ment who served as judges under the Nazi rule. Al- 
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fred Krupp is back in power. He symbolizes the group 
of great industrialists whom love of profit and power 
made easy allies, first of the Kaiser’s militarism, and 
then of Hitler’s. This new German militarism may 
fall far short of Nazism and still be an immense 
threat to cooperation for peace. In any case no na- 
tion’s virtue is so potent as to sanctify any alliance 
with Franco. 

This observation most assuredly applies to our own 
government. Franco’s well-paid hospitality to our 
air force has never macle him a friend of democracy. 
It is nauseating to hear Americans include the Span- 
ish among the “free people” because their master is— 
at least temporarily—anti-communist. Our govern- 
ment has paid in honor as well as in the taxpayer’s 
cash for Spanish bases. Its ambassador, John Lodge, 
feels obliged to make sycophantic speeches in praise 
of the dictator. The Pentagon sank so low as to give a 
military decoration to General Munoz Grandes, then 
Minister of Defense, when he visited Washington. He 
is the same man who led the Blue Division in support 


of Hitler. When I protested to John Foster Dulles, 
he explained that that was just one of those routine 
courtesies between allies. 

The time will soon come if it has not come already 
when our expensive bases in Spain will have no mili- 
tary value. They can easily be destroyed by Russian 
missiles. Even before the missiles fall, if the Spanish 
are persuaded that bases will make them targets, they 
will sabotage our air fields if Franco—like the Mo- 
roccans—doesn’t order us out. Meanwhile, our em- 
brace of Franco terribly tarnishes the luster of our 
democracy. 


It is the business of American lovers of peace and 
freedom to insist that the whole weight of our gov- 
ernment be thrown against any continuation or re- 
newal of negotiations for German bases in Spain. 
Then we should go ahead and press for our own 
disengagement from what has been not a mere 
recognition but an embrace of Franco, the jailer of 
the Spanish people. 





AN "IGNOBLE AUCTION’ 


Extracts from Statement issued by Spanish Republican 
Government in exile. 


The alarm caused all over the world by the attempt of 
the West German and Spanish Governments to establish 
German military bases on Spanish territory has momen- 
tarily cbliged them to give up the project. However the 
danger persists. Up to now the objections do not ques- 
tion the principles involved, but only the procedural 
difficulties arising from the fact that Spain is not a 
member of NATO. 

None of the great democratic powers seems to oppose 
this project; some have even stated their readiness to 
support it. 

In the ignoble auction in which the Spanish Govern- 
ment is prepared to award parcels of Spanish soil to 
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the highest bidder, nobody seems to take into account 
the country itself or the will of the Spanish people, de- 
prived of their right to freedom of expression, a fact 
which everyone seems to have forgotten. 

The Government of the Spanish Republic in exile, 
certain that it is voicing the thoughts and sentiments 
of the majority of its compatriots, strongly protests, on 
behalf of those condemned to silence, against this inter- 
national auction in which some of the big democratic 
powers are striving to secure portions of Spanish ter- 
ritory by means of illegal treaties and under-handed 
deais We are fully aware of the strategic importance of 
our nation, but we also know that nobody is entitled to 
dispose of its territory without the free consent of the 
Spanish people. 

Paris, March, 1960 
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FREEDOM AND FREEDOMS 


Ignacio Iglesias 


I make every effort to be one of those Spaniards who 
are almost stubbornly determined to see things as they 
really are, as clearly as possible, and undistorted by 
wishful thinking. Therefore, I cannot remain silent 
over the invitation to error contained in some articles 
recently appearing in the Madrid review, Indice, a 
review which claims (in, of all places, Franco Spain!) 
that it pursues the following basic objectives: “To ex- 
pose the liberal-capitalist trap,” “to take over the tech- 
nical achievements and discoveries of socialism, derived 
from the Marxist revolution” and “to achieve an 
Iberian sindicalismo [labor union movement] of purely 
popular roots, to protect the dispossessed. .. .” 

As I have no reason to doubt the good faith, even 
the idealism, of the authors of these articles, I find 
myself in a somewhat uncomfortable position. More- 
over, I am well aware of the difficulties of saying cer- 
tain things in Spain, even when they are said with 
sincerity: those who do so run an indisputable risk, a 
risk which threatens to clip the wings of all criticism 
as well. Therefore we wish to make it clear that in 
principle these critics of bourgeois society can count on 
our cordiality. But . . . amicus Plato, sed magis amica 
veritas. The truth must remain above friendship and 
cordiality. We cannot admit that under the pretext 
of defending some extremist positions—positions utterly 
unimagineable in the Spain of today—any immediate 
change in the political regime should be condemned. 

Let us consider one of these articles, “A Short Criti- 
cism of Bourgeois Freedom,” Indice, issue No. 128, 
which contained the following statement: 

“There cannot be the slightest doubt—for anyone 
who cares to see it—that freedom as conceived of by 
bourgeois liberalism is an abstract, exclusively theo- 
retical freedom. . . . To no one is it a secret that, in a 
bourgeois capitalistic society, the degree of possible 
freedom depends on money and is ruled by it, and never 
by abstract formulas. . . . Therefore it is absurdly uto- 
pian to speak of freedom today, because proportionate- 
ly equal financial means are not provided to everyone. 
Or, what amounts to the same thing, one cannot speak 
in terms of freedom as long as such abysses exist be- 
tween the different classes of society.” 





IGNACIO IGLESIAS is editor of CUADERNOS, 


Spanish language review published in Paris by the Con- 
gress of Cultural Freedom. 
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I consider this a typical example of pure nihilism, 
an iconoclasm against everything, an aggressive attitude 
which reveals, more than anything else, undue pre- 
cipitancy. There is no coubt (Who would doubt it? 
Who would deny it?) that someone with greater eco- 
nomic means at his disposal can take greater advantage 
of the freedom offered; this is true not only in the 
“bourgeois capitalistic” society to which the author of 
this article is referring, but also—paradoxical though 
it may seem—in the “socialist” state as exemplified by 
the Soviet Union. However, it is far from “absurdly 
utopian” to speak of freedom as long as social equality 
is non-existent. Can anyone with a minimum of com- 
mon sense pretend that the workers in England, the 
United States, the Scandinavian countries and many 
other nations enjoy freedom in theory only, and that 
their situation in this respect is identical to that of 
the workers in Spain, for example? 

The article ends by saying: “The problem of free- 
dom, then, needs to be re-examined. And as a first step 
toward this, we must seek a solution to the following 
queries: ‘Freedom for what, for whom, and under 
what social conditions.’ ” These are practically the same 
questions which Lenin asked Fernando de los Rios about 
forty years ago, when the latter was concerned over the 
Bolsheviks’ dictatorial tendencies. Had Lenin lived a 
few years longer, he would have found the answers 
to his questions in the Soviet reality itself. But now it 
is not Lenin but the author of the Indice article who 
has posed these questions, and to him we can unhesi- 
tatingly reply: Freedom to fight for the freedom of 
all, in the best possible conditions. 


Another article appearing in issue No. 132 of Indice 
comments on a book which appeared recently in 
Madrid: Teoria sobre la Revolucidén [Theory of Revolu- 
tion], which contains similar statements. Among others 
there is one which seems highly fallacious, even dan- 
gerous, to us, especially in reference to Spain and the 
Spaniards: 

“As long as_ the 
bourgeois order re- 
mains inalterable, any 
political changes that 
can be made are use- 
less.” That is also the 
conclusion of the book 
itself, which was writ- 








ten by a young Catholic, full of good intentions, but 
who seems to be saying to us: “As our kingdom is 
not of this world, all political changes are in vain.” 
All the lessons of history refute such a bold assertion. 

I wonder if the author of these erroneous and un- 
fortunate lines is aware of their significance in the spe- 
cific case of Spain. It is as though he were saying to 
the Spanish people: We will tolerate with indifference 
the present regime until we can establish the rule of 
equality in our country; let us not waste our time in 
fighting for political change; let us lay aside all re- 
publican aspirations, because “as long as the bourgeois 
order remains inalterable, all political reforms are use- 
less.” When one knows that over this question of politi- 
cal regime Spain split herself in two, lost over a million 
lives and another half a million who preferred the bit- 
ter bread of exile, how is such a view possible? The 
most moderate comment that can be made is that this 
pseudo-ideology with its revolutionary pretentions is, 
in actuality, profoundly reactionary. 

I believe that this sort of nihilism is understandable 
only to those who have keen born and brought up un- 
der a dictatorial regime, with no experience of politics, 
social struggle, and human rights. The persons inhabit- 
ing this opaque world cannot discriminate; everything 
seems shadowy to them, they cannot make out the 
definite contours of things. Only those living in broad 
daylight, under more or less democratic regimes where 
civic life is not a farce nor social struggles a fiction, 
know how to distinguish clearly between different politi- 
cal regimes. 

The authors of the articles which I have quoted 
might perhaps argue, “Yes, but money continues to be 
all-powerful.” It is true that a person with economic 
means at his disposal is free to publish a newspaper, 
for example, whereas someone who does not have money 
is not free to do so. But there is another sort of free- 
dom, a more general one, namely that of being free to 
buy the newspaper of one’s choice. In France, the com- 


munist is free to read L’Humanité, the organ of the 
Communist Party; the socialist may read Le Populaire. 
et cetera. Is this so trivial a freedom? Ask any Spaniard 
who has no choice but tu read the press of the regime, 
all of which, despite its different names and formats, is 
tailored to suit the same master. 

There can be no doubt that is is agreeable, even 
encouraging, that in the politically undernourished 
Spain of our time some young people are coming out 
against the dominant social structures, especially since 
—given the reactionary nature of Spanish Catholicism 
in general—these young people are Catholic. But let 
them take care lest this impetus not turn into an undue 
precipitancy that could undermine the country’s im- 
mediate future, which will, at best, be one of social 
turmoil. And let them take care that their hostility not 
turn into a morbid disease. Only recently, I had oc- 
casion to reflect on the following lines by Ortega y 
Gasset, spoken by him in 1933—a crucial year for Spain 
—and later included in his book En torno a Galileo: 

“All extremism inevitably fails because it excludes 
and denies all but one fragment of living reality. What 
remains does not cease to be real just because we deny 
it; it always returns to impose itself on us whether we 
like it or not. The history of all extremism is sadly 
monotonous: it consists in having to make continuous 
pacts with what it had sought to eliminate.” 

Let us close with this categorical affirmation: That 
that FREEDOM-—-in capitals—of which we have been 
told, does not exist, and one might ask if, in reality, 
it ever can exist; but an entire series of freedoms—in 
lower case, but of incalculable value—do exist, and are 
like an oxygen that permits the people to breathe. These 
freedoms are the freedoms of expression, conscience, 
organization, thought, et cetera. Some political regimes 
tolerate them, others don’t. Thus the political trans- 
formations of the countries that have lost these free- 
doms are of paramount importance. And Spain is one 
of them. 


































































































IBERICA 


CONDITIONS IN PORTUGAL 


AFTER 33 YEARS OF DICTATORSHIP 


Luts Calafate 


Thirty-three years have passed since the Portuguese 
dictator first began to devastate the country. For thirty- 
three years the window-dressing and rhetoric of the 
Salazar regime have disguised the true nature of the 
life of the Portuguese people, and it is high time that 
the true situation of our country is called to the atten- 
tion of the outside world. Here are some of the realities 
of life in Portugal today. 


THE PRISONS 

The dungeons (they do not deserve to be called prisons) 
of Peniche, Caxias, the Great Penitentiary, Aljube, 
Limoeiro, Trafaria and Alfeite—to mention only a few 
in the area around Lisbon—are overflowing with politi- 
cal prisoners, as are those of Porto, Santarem, Elvas 
and many others scattered throughout the country. 

What the “benevolent dictator” describes as “hu- 
mane treatment” of prisoners consists of such tortures 
as making the victims stand for days on end with their 
genital organs tied to a nail in the wali, burning out 
their eyes with lighted cigarettes, or inflicting other 
forms of violence which, in many cases, have left them 
permanently crippled or demented. There are tortures 
which are so shocking that it seems impossible to be- 
lieve human beings could endure them or, for that mat- 
ter, that human beings could inflict them. Husbands are 
frequently tortured in the presence of their wives and 
children, spread-eagled on the floor, their arms and 
legs lashed to the legs of a table. Many have been 
blinded or driven insane by the application of elec- 
trified helmets or iron grills. Others have been taken 
to the infamous Casa de Campo in Porto, where they 
are suspended by their legs like cattle in a slaughter- 
house and horribly beaten, while an electric motor is 
turned on to drown out their screams. 

It is no exaggeration to say that as many as 50,000 
have been killed, crippled or permanently deranged, 
and this figure does not include those who have been 
subjected to other forms of police persecution. 





MAJOR LUIS CALAFATE took refuge in the Vene- 
zuelan Embassy in Lisbon after the abortive military 
rebellion against the Salazar dictatorship.in March, 
1959. He now resides in Caracas where he represents 
General Humberto Delgado and heads the Junta 
Patridtica Portuguesa. 
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POLITICAL-SOCIAL SCENE 

The P.I.D.E. [repressive police] exercises an absolute 
control over the life of the country, even intervening 
in the private affairs of the citizens. Working with the 
censorship, it directs propaganda so as to spread false 
rumors and silence the truth. That is why it is not 
surprising that the Russian disarmament proposals 
which resulted from the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks 
are completely unknown in Portugal. 

However some slight signs of a healthy reaction began 
to appear at the time of the last presidential elections 
in March, 1958, and the trend has spread rapidly and 
widely despite police vigilance and the gagging of the 
press. It is illustrated by the recent demands of the 
industrial workers, by partial strikes such as the three 
months strike of the fishermen who won their aims, 
and by the demands >2f the rural population of the 
town of Souzel which was in a state of martial law 
for three weeks. 

Nor do governmental reprisals succeed in totally sil- 
encing the conscience of the nation. A great abyss exists 
between the members of the single minority party and 
the mass of the Portuguese people; and the last presi- 
dential electoral campaign finally awakened many of 
the latter from the lethargy into which they been sunk 
for so long. 


ECONOMIC AND FISCAL ASPECTS 

Portugal is in a state of financial ruin. There is a 10% 
minority made up of persons whose fortunes could be 
compared to those of the rich in more prosperous 
countries, and a 20% minority comprising the par- 
venus of the situation who have become rich in the 
shadow of state “protectionism.” But the remaining 
70% are submerged in overwhelming poverty. 

The massive and inert bureaucracy curbs progress 
and impedes the best initiatives. It is the cause of the 
present grave crisis in which those factories still func- 
tioning are shut down for three days a week. Basic con- 
sumers’ goods become more and more costly, while the 
production of wheat, wine and olive oil—the three 
great staples—constantly decreases. In general, Portu- 
gal’s agricultural production is lower than it was in 
1910. 

On the other hand military expenditures and those 
of the Ministry of:»the Interior [i.e., the Police] are 
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rising at an alarming rate. The combination of these 
factors gives an idea of Portugal’s true economic situa- 
tion. 

One good example of the reigning medievalism in 
agricultural affairs is the Fruit Junta, a governmental 
agency originally designed to control the production 
and distribution of fruit, but which has become a de- 
vice for swindling both producer and consumer. Theo- 
retically, the Junta purchases the entire fruit crop and 
delivers it directly to retailer and consumer, thereby 
eliminating the superflucus middle-man. But this is 
not what happens. Instead, the Junta buys up the crop 
and turns it over to paid henchmen who act as middle- 
men between producers and retailers, inflating the cost 
and making the retail price of fruit prohibitive for 
many. 

It is now generally conceded that it was a great mis- 
take for the state to sponsor the steel industry, for of 
all countries Portugal is the one in which electric pow- 
er—the basis of this industry—is the most costly to pro- 
duce. Thanks to an uncurbed state protectionism, the 
steel industry had been zble to drag itself along some- 
how or other, but with the functioning of the European 
Common Market, the consequences are disastrous. 

The fish industry is a monopoly controlled by the 
shipbuilders guild, which, in turn, is controlled by the 
state. Ship-building is 75% financed by government 
loans, which are amortized over long periods by profits 
from the fish industry. A certain number of capitalists, 
connected with the government, have exclusive control 
of the fishing concessions. Similarly, distribution of the 
fish is in their hands to such an extent that if it suits 
their interests fish surpluses are buried rather than risk 
lowering the established prices. The results of this situa- 
tion can easily be imagined: hunger for the people, 
excessive profits for those in power. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Although there are no statistics available on unemploy- 
ment in Portugal, an idea of the standard of living 
may be formed by the immense number of Portuguese 
immigrants who leave their native land every year in 
search of work. 

There are subsidies for large families in Portugal, 
but they amount to a mere pittance, although substan- 
tial benefits are available to army families. Unemploy- 
ment relief is non-existent despite the fact that every- 
one who works must pay 3% of his wages into an 
Unemployment Fund. 





The scene is no brighter when it comes to housing. 
Many buildings have been put up, but they are for the 
owners themselves or the families of members of the 
Congress. Land is expropriated at very low prices and 
resold at exorbitant prices for building purposes, there- 
by bringing rents up beyond the range of the working 
classes. The middle classes, whose members also suffer, 
usually solve their housing problem by subletting rooms, 
but such arrangements are harmful to normal family 
life. 

As to public medical assistance and hospitalization, 
we offer the following illuminating figures: more than 
30,000 Portuguese children die every year from tuber- 
culosis for lack of hospitalization, and out of 105,476 
deaths in 1958, 28,531 lacked medical attention. 

In case of illness, the social security funds do not 
pay anything for the first 8 days; thereafter 1 of the 
wages are paid but only in rare cases does this assist- 
ance continue for as long as six months. Those who are 
unemployed to begin with do not receive any help in 
case of illness, in spite of the tax which all must pay. 


EDUCATION 


In this field the facade has not been neglected. Im- 
pressive schools have been built, although slowly, but 
in the over-crowded schools there are net enough teach- 
ers or educational material to go around. Not only do 
the students exceed the maximum number authorized 
in each class, but an accumulation of four different 
grades may be crammed together in the same classroom. 
Teachers receive miserable salaries, and those suspected 
of disagreeing with the single political party are penal- 
ized by expulsion from the teaching profession, by im- 
prisonment or exile. 

The dictator closed the Law Department of the Uni- 
versity of Lisbon, though it has since reopened; and 
he closed the Department of Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Porto. The Superior Institute of Commerce of 
Portugal has been closed for over 20 years now, but 
was recently reopened as the Department of Economic 
and Financial Sciences. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICIES 


We should not end this article without summarizing 
the dictator’s attitudes regarding foreign policy: name- 
ly, resolute opposition to Russia, growing antipathy 
toward the triumphant Latin American democracies, 
hostility toward the Catholic Church, servility toward 
the United States, and complicity with the Spanish dic- 
tator. 

We have tried to make a rough sketch of the situa- 
tion in Portugal, and we close by saying that the need 
to end the Portuguese dictatorship exceeds party am- 
bitions as it is of vital importance for the salvation of 
the country. 
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late news 





-FRANCO-DON JUAN 
MEETING 

MADRID, Mar. 31, Ibérica:—On 
March 29 a meeting was held be- 
tween General Franco and_ the 
‘Count of Barcelona in the finca of 
Las Cabezas, province of Extre- 
madura. This was also the scene of 
talks between the same personages 
in 1955. 

On Wednesday, March 30, the 
following communiqué was issued in 
Madrid: 

‘“‘A meeting was held on March 29 
in the Palace of Las Cabezas be- 
tween the Chief of State and 
Caudillo of Spain, and His Royal 
Highness the Count of. Barcelona. 
During the interview, which: was 
carried out in an atmosphere of 
great cordiality, various themes were 
examined which are of profound 
interest to the national life, and 
about which the two interlocutors 
were in agreement. 

“Among these themes was that of 
the new and last period of the 
studies of Prince Juan Carlos. Dif- 
ferent aspects of the organization of 
these studies were scrutinized. The 
Prince should continue them in our 
country, privately and in constant 
contact with the Spanish University. 

“In view of the groundless inter- 
pretations made, especially abroad, 
of the Prince’s sojourn in Spain, the 
Chief of State and His. Royal High- 
ness the Count of Barcelona publicly 


state that this stay is only due to. 


pedagogical reasons and_ national 
ones. It is appropriate that the 
Prince Don Juan Carlos receive his 
education in the atmosphere of his 
country, which, in accordance with 
the law of succession, does not in 
any way prejudge the question of the 
succession or-of the normal -trans- 
mission of. the dynastic obligations 
and responsibilities. . 


“The interview ended with the . 
growing conviction that cordiality | 
and agreement are precious to the — 


future of Spain insofar as one or the 
other contributes to the’ benefits of 
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peace and consolidates the work of 
the National Movement.” 


MONARCHISTS 


DISAPPOINTED 

MADRID, April 4, Ibérica: — 
Liberal monarchists are disappointed 
over the outcome of the Franco- 
Don Juan meeting. They fear that 
the Pretender has implicitly bowed 
to the Caudillo’s stipulations. with 
respect to the unmodified continuity 
of the laws of the regime. 

However some of Don Juan’s fol- 
lowers, some military men among 
them, take the following positions: 

1. That no agreement was arrived 
at because Don Juan refused to bow 
to Franco’s demands. 

2. That Don Juan can depend on 
increasing support from American 
sources, who feel that the restoration 
of the monarchy is the only peaceful 
solution to the crisis to be precipit- 
ated on the death of the Caudillo. 

More and more intrigues are 
going on in anticipation of the 
death of this man, who comes from 
a long-lived family. 


FRANCO'S HEALTH 


Several somewhat conflicting reports 
as to the state of General: Franco’s 
health appeared in the press within 
a three day period. 

In the New York Times of March 
26, the paper’s Madrid corres- 
pondent, Benjamin Welles, sug- 
gested that one of the reasons for 
Franco’s renewed concern about 








‘the problem of succession: was; that. 


he and his wife had been nearly 


_ asphyxiated in their car in January. 


According to the London Daily 


Mail of March 28, “General Franco, 
who is 67, has had a heart attack. 
' Reliable reports leaking past Spanish 


security say he collapsed while re- 
turning from a hunting trip. 
“His wife, Dona Carmen. Polo, 


‘called the Spanish dictator’s per- 


sonal doctor who found him semi- 


conscious, murmuring: ‘This is a 


small warning from, God.’ The 
General was immediately taken to 
the Pardo Palace.” 


Reports of Heart Attack Denied 


(From The Times, London) Mar. 29 


MADRID; Mar. 28: — Rumours. 


that General Franco, had. a -heart 
attack about 10 days ago have been 
denied at the © Pardo, ‘General 
Franco’s official residence. «Persons 
usually well informed on General 
Franco’s health and movements, 
considered that there is no founda~ 
tion for the report. There has been 
no sign of any slackening in his busy 
programme of official engagements. 

The cancellation of a meeting 
with Don Juan near the. Portuguese 
frontier planned for. March. 21 was 
attributed to General..Franco’s. ob- 
jection to the publicity given to it. 

Recently it was reported _ that 
there: had been an. incident .when 
the general was returning by car 
from a shoot. Because.of a fault in 
the: heating system fumes filled. the 
car, but his wife immediately order: 
ed the chauffeur to: stop before any 
harm could: be ‘done. a 

Perhaps the rumoured heart at- 
tack- of 0 days) ago.has been; con- 
fused with a report of this car 
incident of a’couple of months ago: 
Official silence and censorship often 
lead to confusing reports being cir- 
culated ‘in this city of whispers. ~ 





OLD INSTRUCTIONS. 
TO NEW GOVERNORS... . 
MADRID, March 21, Ibérica:—~ 


During an investiture ceremony held 
in the Ministry of Government of 


‘10 newly appointed Provincial Gov- 


ernors, General Alonso Vega, Min- 
ister of Government, issued strict 
instructions concerning their ‘new. 
duties, Among ‘other things, the 
Minister insisted that freedom. of ex- 
pression can not be tolerated when 
it is contrary to the principles of 
General Franco’s ‘regime. i 

The Governors act as representa- 
tives of the Government in all the 
Spanish provinces, and ‘are respon- 


. sible for the execution of its.decisions, 
They also act as provincial heads.of 


the Falange. All of these new gov- 
ernors are old guard Falangists. 

In his speech, the Minister empha- 
sized the fact that the functions of 
the governors are “decisively and 
fundamentally political.” In closing 
he stated that’ fulfillment ‘of ‘their 
instructions is the guarantee for the 
continuity: of the regime. *: 
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EXECUTION BY 
"“GARROTE VIL" 


MADRID, Mar. 14, ‘Ibérica: — 
After a very hasty court martial 
Antonio Abad was quickly executed 
by “garrote vil” [a medieval device 
by which ‘the victim is tied to a 
truncheon and an iron collar ‘is 
placed about ‘his ‘neck which is 
screwed tighter and tighter until 
death is caused by strangulation and 
the fracture of the neck vertebra] in 
Carabanchel prison. The report took 
some time to filter out. 

Abad had been accused of in- 
volvement in the bomb incidents 
in Madrid in February. We recall 
im passing that no one was injured 
by these bombs except José Pérez 
Jurado, who was mortally wounded 
while placing a bomb which explod- 
ed prematurely in Toledo Street. 


MORE LONG SENTENCES 


MADRID, Apr. 4, Ibérica: — José 
Manuel Lépez, graduate of the Col- 
lege of Letters, has been. sentenced 
to eight years imprisonment by a 
military tribunal. As usual, he is 
charged with being in contact with 
Communists. 

Cerédn Ayuso, the Catholic and 
anti-communist diplomat who re- 
ceived an eight-year sentence in 





December, remains in solitary con- 
finement in the prison of Valladolid. 
He is not permitted to read any 
newspapers or magazines, only the 
books from the prison library. Also 
he is allowed to study languages, al- 
though he already has a command 
of several. 


"THE BEST PRISONS 

IN THE WORLD” 

MADRID, Mar. 14, Ibérica:—A 
new section in the women’s prison 
in Las Ventas district of Madrid to 
be set aside for the medical care of 
inmates’ babies has just been opened 
by Sr. Iturmendi, Minister of Jus- 
tice. The reader may recall that this 
model prison for women was built 
during the Republic under the direc- 
tion of Victoria Kent, then Director 
General of Prisons. The prison in- 
cluded a special section for nursing 
mothers. 

In his dedicatory speech the Min- 
ister boasted that “the Spanish 
prisons are the best in the world”; 
he also stated that “there are no 
political prisoners sentenced for 
crimes committed during the Civil 
War, Generalissimo Franco has lib- 
erated them all and has incorpor- 
ated them into the national com- 
munity. The only remaining polit- 
ical prisoners are those carrying out 





sentences for crimes committed since 
April 1, 1939.” 

The Minister insisted that a 
total number of prisoners in Spai 
“insignificant”: 15,222. But he did 
not say how many of them are 
political prisoners. 





SPANISH TOURISTS 

CAN GO TO MOSCOW 
PARIS, Mar. 15, [bérica:—Today’s 
Le Monde included the following 
France-Presse report from Madrid: 


“For the first time since the establish- 


ment of the Franco regime, Spanish 
tourists can go to Moscow. This is 
on the occasion of the Spain- 
U.S.S.R. socker\ match for the 
‘Europe Cup’ to be held early in 
May. 

“Spanish travel agencies have been 
authorized to accept reservations for 
Spaniards who wish to be included 
in a planned tour, at 28,000 pesetas 
a person.” 





NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS 
WITH COMMUNIST GVTS. 
(From The Times, London, 
Mar. 18) 

MADRID :—New trade agreements 
are reported to have been concluded 


by. Spain with Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, 





CASTILLO HONORED BY GEORCETOWN UNIVERSITY 





On March 24, at the Founder’s Day ceremonies at 
Georgetown University in Washington, D.C., Sr. Cas- 
tiella, Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, was awarded 
the Axacan Memorial Award of the Edmund J. Walsh 
School of Foreign. Service. 

Regent of the School is the Reverend Francis: L. 
Fadner, expert in the Russian language, who was 
recently awarded the Cross of Isabella the Catholic 
by the Spanish Government. 

The statement accompanying the award of the 
Axacan Medal to the Spanish Minister included the 
following: 

“In the province of God, ancient Spain of the 
Crusades continues her mission in the brave New World 
which she discovered. Such, a mission is that. of her 
illustrious «son; her Minister of Foreign Affairs, a 
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dedicated laborer for Cross and Crown in the world 
of international affairs. It is fitting that a University 
dedicated to his ideals since the foundation of his 
country should honor him in the name of his com- 
patriots, the martyrs of Axacan. For he too has. been 
an intrepid pioneer and ardent man of faith . . .” 
There followed a 50-minute speech of acceptance 
by the Minister in which he attempted to justify Spain’s 
role during World War II and his fighting for Hitler 
on the Eastern Front as having been designed to help 
the democracies—all in startling contradiction to the 
opinions previously expressed in his own words in the 
book Reivindicaciones de Espana, written in collabor- 
ation with Sr. Areilza, present Spanish Ambassador 
in Washington, and, which. is peppered with clearly 
pro-Axis statements such as the following: 


v 
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“Non-belligerent Spain does not conceal her’ fervent 
cordiality toward, one. of the, two, sides of the war 
which was unleashed on September. 1, 1939, just after 
the achievement of, our own victory, in an act. of 
indescribable . insanity... by. the..British and. French 
democracies against the Third Reich governed: by the 
-Fiihrer, Chancellor » Adolf Hitler.:‘Spain., knew . from 


the beginning, because of a crude and painful exper- | 


ience in her own flesh, just how far the bellicose frenzy 
of a Churchill and an Eden:could go . . . Nor was it 
surprising for our country to see France turned over 
to that band of foreigners and Jews who disposed of 
the Third Republic at their caprice . . .” 

But now the Minister says, “I repeat that Spain 
remained strictly neutral in the war which the Western 
powers were waging among themselves , . .” 





UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 
AN LC.F.T.U. REPORT 


(From ICFTU Spotlight, March) 
Workers’ standards spiral downwards 


Spain’s labour situation has deteriorated month by 
month since the so-called economic stabilisation ‘plan 
was recently introduced by~ Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. The much-vaunted scheme has done nothing 


but gravely affect workers’ living standards by reducing 
the opportunities of employment and slashing take- - 


home pay. 

The decrease in workers’ wages is general throughout 
the country, and it is estimated :that about two million 
Spanish workers, a quarter of the industrial and com- 
mercial labour force, now earn between 25 and 35 per 
cent less than before the Franco plan came into force. 

The metal trade union in a report reviewing labour 
conditions in the metal industry in the Basque province 
disclosed that 88 per cent of the workers were receiving 
only the basic rates—which are very low—with no over- 
time pay or bonuses. These extra payments had hitherto 
been an important part of the pay-packet. 

Eighty. miners were dismissed from four small-scale 
mining concerns in the Asturias region. The “Vicentina” 
mine, near Oviedo, has closed down and left 315 work- 
ers unemployed. The “Duro-Felguera” foundry, Sama 
de Langreo,; has halved its production bonus, which 
mearis a loss of 400 pesetas a month for ‘each miner. 
The “Fabrica de Mieres” steelworks is urging its ageing 
miners to retire on pension. Since the pensions aré 
ridiculously inadequate, they refuse to do so and pre- 
fer to accept a cut in wages. 

Throughout Northern Spain the steel industry is suf- 
fering severely from the effects of the economic -de- 
pression. The: situation is no better in Eastern Spain. 
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' In Valencia, “Talleres Calabuig’’ Has ‘disiiisséd’ threes, 
’ quarters Of’ its employees: “Badia,” an impottant \farni> 


ture concern, is about to close down.. The “Unién Naval 
del Levante” has dismissed. its “temporary” workers 
and .slashed both overtime. and» production bonuses,. 
which means.a loss of some 300 pesetas a week to.each 


worker,: In. Barcelona,recently it, was| stated that, there; 


were 20,000 unemployed: drawing assistance and. 40,000; 
not drawing. assistatice, The ' total’ number of :uném- 
ployed: in Catdlonia is estimated at more than 80,000. 
The Barcelona labour commissioner has received more 
than 950 applications from concerns wishing to. liqui- 
date their Ceehicnes, Labour disputes have flared up. 
in the “Enasa” truck assembling concern, in “Catalana 
del Gas” and in the “Jorda” stores. ; 

In Madrid, the building»industry is in serious diffi- 
culties. Out of 90,000 workers, 18,000 are without work; 
Workers employed by: other iridustries,. totalling some 
200,000 have, also been greatly affected, especially those: 
working in small-scale concerns, Trade does not escape 


~ the’ general slump; falling’sales month after month have 


compelled large-sized and medium stores to reduce their 


“staffs. 


The totak number of unemployed in Spain is esti- 
mated to be. more than 400,000, but the official figure 
is 90,000. Spanish laws, divide workers into two classes: 
regular employees and “‘temporary” workers, A worker, 
upon being hired by an employer, may remain, “tem- 
porary” as long as his employer wishes. All he has to 
do is give the worker a contract for'six months, which 
he can renew periodically. Thus there aré ‘workers who’ 
have been’ employed by the same concern for four, five 
or six years and more who remain nothing but: 'tem= 
porary.” This makes them ineligible-for unemployment 


_ assistance benefits. That is why, for example in Bar- 


celona, despite the considerable number of men on the 
dole, there are almost twice as many unemployed. who 
get nothing. 

The Spanish “vertical” trade unions, which ‘group 
both employers and ‘workers in a staté-run body, di- 
rected by the Falange, the only political party permitted’ 
to exist, are a parody of trade union organisation. They 
have a typical fascist structure and never deviate from 


Franco’s political line, The trade union officials are not. 


elected by. the workers but nominated by. the, Falange. 


_ Wages, working hours, bonuses, all the, social insurance 


system are fixed by the Government., Workers’ have 
no right to: hold meetings and strikes are forbiddem by 
law. The trade union press’ is the voice of the one-party 
political system. | 

“No wonder that in such conditions workers’ rights 
are undefended and that they are the main victims of, 
the totalitarian bureaucracy. All the evidence. coming 
from Spain ‘confirms, the, trend thatthe workers.have 
to bear the brunt of .Franco’s economic failure. 
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ARRESTS OF SPANISH 
COMMUNISTS IN FRANCE 


PARIS, Mar. 15, Ibérica:—To our 
report of March 8 of the arrests and 
deportation of over. 800 anti-com- 
munist political refugees in connec- 
tion with Khrushchev’s visit, we 
must now add a report of a roundup 
of Spanish Communists residing in 
different parts of France. 

The Spanish news agency EFE 
also reported this in dispatches pub- 
lished here, and has quoted the fol- 
lowing figures as to the geographical 
distribution of arrests: Paris, 9; 
Toulouse, 6; Marseille, 4; Bordeaux, 
3; Tours, 5; Lille, 5; Dijon, 8; Metz, 
4; Rennes, 3. 

An interesting by-product of these 


arrests is, strangely enough, also re-: 


ported by the official Spanish news 


agency: namely, that in the course, . 


of house-searches of. the arrested 
Spanish Communists in France, 
communist directives were discover- 
ed which stated that, as the old 


generation of Spanish refugees are 


far less vulnerable to communist pro- 
paganda than are the new genera- 
tions in Spain, propaganda should 
be concentrated on the migrant sea- 


sonal workers coming in from Spain. 


to work on the harvests. 





ANTI-FRANCO 
DEMONSTRATORS 
IN MONTREAL 


MONTREAL, Apr. 2, Ibérica: — 


Among the various. functions sched-’' 


uled to take place in connection 
with the “Week of the Spanish 
Language” here in Montreal, one 
was sponsored by the Spanish Em- 
bassy. and was organized by the 
Hispano-Canadian Circle of the 
University of Montreal. On this oc- 
casion two plays were to be given, 


one by Federico Garcia Lorca and © 


the other by:Alberto Casona, Span- 
ish refugee playwrite now residing in 
Buenos Aires. : 

As we have already reported on 
other occasions, there is an efficient 
group of Spanish Republicans here 
called the “Spanish Democratic. 
League.” The members of this group 


considered it improper for plays by ' 


Garcia Lorca and Casona to be 


sponsored by the Francoist Embassy, | 
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so they organized a demonstration in 


the entrance to the University, of 
30 to 40 persons bearing placards 
and distributing explicatory leaflets 
which the members of the audience 
filling the hall read with interest. . 
The Secretary of the Spanish Em- 
bassy, who was present as representa- 
tive of the Ambassador, appealed to 
the police for help in suppressing the 
demonstration, only to be informed 
that the demonstrators were acting 
within their rights as they had pre- 
viously secured police permission to 


stage their demonstration. The local — 


daily, La Presse, of April 2 published 
a photograph of the demonstrators 
on its first page, where they are 
shown bearing placards with state- 


~ ments such as “Freedom for Spain” 


and ‘*“Franco’s representatives in 
Canada do outrage to the memory 
of Federico Garcia Lorca.” 





PORTUGUESE WORKERS 
PERSECUTED 


ICFTU Spotlight, March:—During 
the last few months the Portuguese 
dictatorship has intensified its per- 
secution of workers by means of 
arrests and terror sentences. All 
those arrested were jailed for “anti- 
state activities” Their only 


“crimes,” however, were protests 


against low wages and justified 


; demands for workers’ rights, such 
_ aS a genuine social insurance system 


or the right to strike. 


POLITICAL CRIME 
IN PORTUGAL 


BRUSSELS, Apr. 4, Ibérica:—To- 
day’s Le Soir includes the following 
report: According to the Portuguese 
police, Captain Almeida Santos, 
whose body was found last Thurs- 
day on the beach of Guincho, had 
been the victim of political revenge. 

When an autopsy was performed 





it was found that the body was per- 
. fordted with . bullets. The police 


concluded that the Captain’s- body 
had been dumped on the beach after 
all identity papers had been care- 
fully removed. 

Captain Santos had been arrested 


in March, 1959, along with other 


military men charged with involve- 
ment in the abortive coup of the 


followers of General Delgado, de- 
feated presidential candidate in the 
March, 1958, elections. Captain 
Santos had escaped from Elvas 
prison in December, along with 
another prisoner, a medical lieu- 


tenant, and a prison guard who 
helped the officers escape. 


BOMB EXPLOSIONS 
A letter has been received from 
France taking issue with the sug- 
gestion included in the March “Un- 
censored Report” that the bomb 
explosions in Madrid might be 
machinations of the Franco police. 
The letter, which is signed and 
written on stationary with a letter- 
head of a group calling itself “Direc- 
torio Revolucionaria Ibérica’’, states 





that the bombs were set by members 


of the above-named organization, of 


which Antonio Abad, who has since 


been executed by garrote vil, and 
José R. Pérez Jurado, who was killed 
by a premature bomb explosion, 
were members, 


“PROJECT MERCURY" 
TRACKING STATION IN 
CANARY ISLANDS 


WASHINGTON, Mar, 12, Ibérica: 
—A release issued jointly by the 
Department of State and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration today announces that 
the United States and Spain have 
signed an agreement to cooperate in 
the establishment of a “Project 
Mercury” tracking station in the 
Canary Islands. The station will be 
one of. sixteen located throughout 
the world which will comprise the 
Mercury tracking network. 

The Canary Island facility will be 
used solely for non-military scientific 
purposes. “Project Mercury” is de- 
signed to put a manned satellite into 
a controlled orbit around the earth, 
return both man and vehicle safely, 
and investigate the capability of 
men to withstand the space environ- 
ment. At the Canary Islands facility 
the activities will be carried out in 
collaboration with the Instituto 
Nacional de Técnica Aeronduitica 
of the Spanish Air Ministry. 

The station will cost approxi- 





mately $1,500,000 and construction 


is beginning this’ month. 
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LETTER BY 213 REPATRIATES 


FROM THE U.S.S.R. 


The following letter to General Franco is signed by 
213 Spaniards who were repatriated from Russia where 
they had been taken as children during the Spanish 
Civil War. Copies have been sent to the following or- 
ganizations: The Madrid College of Lawyers, Spanish 
Red Cross, Spanish Minister of Justice, International 
Commission of Jurists, the United Nations, Red Cross 
and Half Moon of the U.S.S.R. (Moscow), Interna- 
tional Red Cross (Geneva), Spanish Delegation to 
UNESCO and the International League for the Rights 
of Man. 


H.E., THE CHIEF OF THE 
SPANISH STATE 
EL PARDO PALACE 


Your Excellency: 


We, the undersigned, all Spanish citizens who returned 
to our country from the Soviet Union in 1956 and 1957, 
invoking the right conceded by Article 21 of the Fuero 
de los Espanoles {roughly, Spanish “Bill of Rights”] 
submit the following to Your Excellency: 


1. That during the first ten days of February, in vari- 
ous Spanish cities, a considerable number of our re- 
patriated companions were arrested, and that some of 
them have been subjected to brutal and inhuman 
treatment. 


2. That, in spite of the time that has passed since the 
arrests were made, these repatriated Spaniards remain 
imprisoned, unaware of the reasons that such a measure 
was taken against them, and still subject to govern- 
mental authority, in open violation of Article 18 of the 
Fundamental Law which provides, in part, that “All 
persons arrested must be released within 72 hours, or 
turned over to the Judicial Authority.” 


3. As these arrested companions of ours are highly 
honorable persons of irreproachable conduct, we can 
only assume that this treatment constitutes part of an 
entire series of measures directed against us since our 
return to Spain. This is the occasion of our solidarity 
in appealing to Your Excellency for the same rights 
conceded to the rest of the Spanish people by the 
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Fuero de los Espatioles, and which are being violated 
in our case, as the following facts will show: 


a) On the first day of our return we were subjected 
to a complete interrogation, and were fingerprinted 
and photographed with numbers around our necks, as 


though we were criminals rather than repatriated citi- 
zens. 


b) Once at our destinations (within Spain), we 
were subjected to a series of police interrogations, 
which are still being repeated even after three years 
have passed. We have been cross-examined about our 
work in Soviet companies: about the most minute de- 
tails of production, construction, the numbers of fac- 
tory workers, plant installations and plans, as well as 


the names of company directors, technical personnel, 
even of close friends. 


c) When the time came for us to be provided with 
identity papers, the authorities tried—and in some 
cases succeeded—to issue special cards which limited 
our freedom of movement, thereby diminishing our 
status as citizens with equal rights. Only our refusal 
to accept such discrimitatory documents obliged them 
to provide us with the same documentation as the 
rest of the Spaniards. 

d) Although many of the undersigned received 
sound professional training in the Soviet Union, and 
many hold degrees in engineering, medicine, economics, 
etc., most of these specialists have encountered such a 
tangle of obstacles in their way that the confirmation 
of their degrees and the contribution of their skills to 
the service of Spain have been prevented. Their wives 
find themselves in a special situation since almost all 
professional employment is closed to them just because 
they are women. Thus both men and women repatri- 
ates have found that Article 24 of the Fuero which 
provides that “All Spaniards have the right to work 
and the duty to occupy themselves in some useful so- 
cial activity” does not pertain to them. 

e) Although the Spanish press has announced that 
every citizen who does not have a criminal record may 
have a tourist passport, all the repatriates who have 
requested one have been systematically refused, with 
no explanation being given for the refusal. 

f) Our private correspondence—especially our for- 
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eign correspondence—is constantly being tampered 
with; many letters never reach their destination, or 
arrive after such a long delay that great difficulties are 
caused, despite the fact that Article 13 of the Fuero 
provides “The State guarantees freedom and privacy 
of correspondence within the national territory.” 


We returned to Spain because we consider ourselves 
Spaniards and longed for our native country. Since 
our return we have done everything possible to adapt 
ourselves to the Spanish way of life, and we believe 
that we are justified in saying that we have been re- 
ceived with cordiality by our compatriots. We have 
made good friends, and we believe that, in general, 
we have made ourselves liked and appreciated in our 
places of work, social life, etc. In short, during the 


three years back in our country, we have succeeded in 
becoming re-integrated with our compatriots, despite 
the many official obstacles which we have enumerated. 

This lack of recognition of our rights as Spaniards 
appears to be crowned by the recent arrests and mal- 
treatment of our companions. 

In view of this series of occurrences, which have 
filled us with indignation, we workers, technicians, 
engineers, economists, pnysicians, agronomists, all those 
who have been repatriated from the Soviet Union and 
now reside in Spain, have formulated this protest and 
address ourselves to Your Excellency in a petition for 
your intervention with a!l the forces of your Superior 
Authority to end the abuses being committed against 
us and—first and foremost—to effect the just and im- 
mediate release of our imprisoned companions. 





JOSE ANTONIO DE 





With the death of José Antonio de Aguirre, President 
of the Autonomous Basque Government, Spanish Re- 
publicans have lost one of their foremost leaders. 

Aguirre’s sudden death at the age of 56 of a heart 
ailment, in Paris on March 22, brought an end to a 
life that had been constantly dedicated to the struggle 
for freedom and justice for his people. 

In his youth, before the Spanish Civil War, Aguirre 
was President of Juventud Catdlica de Vizcaya [Catho- 
lic Youth of Vizcaya, one of the three Basque pro- 
vinces: Vizcaya, Alaba and Guiptzcoa] and a member 
of the Council of Catholic Action. He first went into 
politics during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera 
when he joined the Basque National Party; after the 
fall of the dictator, he was elected Mayor‘of the City 
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AGUIRRE 


of Guecho, Vizcaya. He always represented Vizcaya in 
the Republican Cortes. 

When in 1936 the autonomy of the Basque provinces 
was approved by the Republican Cortes, Aguirre was 
elected President of the Basque Country on October 
7, 1936 by a unanimous vote of the Mayors of the 
three Basque provinces; his term as President began 
with the difficult period of the Civil War. When the 
war ended he went through many dramatic vicissitudes 
during his peregrinations through Europe until he 
finally reached New York. This period is described in 
his book De Guernica a New York pasando por Berlin 
(published in English in 1944 under the title Escape 
Via Berlin). In 1941 he was appointed lecturer in 
Spanish History and Law at Columbia University by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, late President of the Uni- 
versity. 

When France was liberated, Aguirre and his exiled 
compatriots returned to Paris, which remained his head- 
quarters ever since. An indefatigable fighter, he kept 
up the morale and hopes of the Basques throughout 
Latin America, and he worked constantly with the oth- 
er Spanish Republicans in the noble battle for the 
liberation of Spain to which all are committed. Stead- 
fastly loyal and resolutely anti-Francoist, he devoted 
all his strength to the cause of the restoration of Re- 
publican institutions in Spain and to the maintenance 
of harmony among the anti-Franco forces. 

The deep mourning of the Spanish Republicans for 
José Antonio de Aguirre is for good reason. IBERICA 
associates itself with this mourning. 


- IBERICA 
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FROM THREE SPANISH WOMEN 


Madrid, February, 1960 
There is not much to say. Nothing much ever happens 
here. The Church, Opus Dei, the Falange and the 
dictatorial government have sunk their claws into 
ravaged, post-war Spain, and have torn the living soul 
out of the country. 

I have had opportunity to become familiar with cer- 
tain aspects of life here today; with life in the Univer- 
sity, for example, where an atmosphere of horrifying 
emptiness pervades. In general, the faculty is abomin- 
able, the students apathetic. There is no interest in 
anything. No one dares move off the tracks on which 
our lives have been set. Most members of the Uni- 
versity say they are Catholic and pro-government, but 
in reality they are nothing. The remainder live a life of 
silence and intimidation. 

I have also had occasion to see something of the 
shocking conditions of the working classes, who are 
housed in miserable improvised shanties, with roofs of 
tin, cardboard or rags, no windows and no water. There 
are no schools in these neighborhoods, but the cate- 
chism is heard everywhere, and the word of the day 
given to the mothers is: “Have all the children that 
God orders you to have.” 

You know all this, there is nothing new about it; but 
more than the poverty and abandonment of their lives, 
it was their inertia which most impressed me. It does 
not occur to these people to protest their situation, 
because they find it natural; for twenty years, they 
have been taught to be poor, and they have learned 
their lesson well. They exist on the charity of the rich, 
the Falange and the clergy. 

Most of these people have come to Madrid from the 
country, from regions like Extremadura, for example, 
where the pay for a day's work, from dawn to sunset, 
is 20 pesetas [33 cents], kut where a kilo of bread costs 
8 pesetas. And this is true, to a greater or lesser extent, 
all over Spain. 

The bomb must explode. But what has been done 
to prepare for that moment? 





Washington, D. C. (in transit), March, 1960 
I went back to Spain longing to see and take in every- 
thing, full of hope that things would change very soon. 
That is. what the Spanish people want and hope for, 
but they do not know how ‘to go about it. They have 
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been governed in such an unfortunate way for so many 
years that Spain is in a state of chaos and confusion, 
and it will be an arduous task for those who will some-~ 
day be called upon to straighten things out once more. 

I spoke to many people and drew conclusions that: 
were so varied and complex—owing to the lack of in-- 
formation and communication between the people—. 
that it would be hard to imagine what an immediate: 
future could bring. The only points on which everyone: 
is in agreement are: NO ONE LIKES FRANCO AND: 
HIS GOVERNMENT, and LATENT ANTI-AMERI-~ 
CANISM. 

The people feel humiliated when they compare their- 
own difficulties with the super-abundancy of those peo- 
ple, [i.e., the Americans], who are using every recourse 
to sustain the present situation. This infuriates the- 
Spaniards and at the same time discourages them, be- 
cause they see that it is too powerful an enemy to con- 
front, and that in the event of any protest they [the- 
Americans] would help the government to crush it. 

Meanwhile, increasing cordiality toward the Rus- 
sians is to be noted; from the children upward, all show 
signs of pleasure over Russian scientific successes. If 
things go on this way much longer, resentment toward 
the so-called democracies will grow and grow, and 
there will be more and more inclination toward Russia. 
This I could conclude from my recent stay in Spain. 





A City in the North of Spain, March, 1960: 
First I want to express my gratitude to you for sending 
IBERICA, which is of enormous interest to me and to: 
a group of friends who are as discontented as I with 
the present regime. This is true of everyone, except, 
of course, those who have been spoiled by the regime. 
The economic situation is frankly bad. We are treated’ 
to an abundance of speeches, but here where a pair of 
shoes costs about 400 pesetas—there are more expensive- 
ones—and a meter of material for a coat more than 
300 pesetas, only the rich can live. The worker who. 
succeeds in earning as much as 50 pesetas a day can 
hardly support his famiiy; how can the intellectual, 
(I speak from first-hand experience), who earns only 
500 pesetas ($8.50) a month for teaching a daily class,. 
live in a way befitting his profession? 

Everyone complains: the teacher (practically the 
lowest paid class), the student who has left the uni-- 
versity, the farmer who brings his children to the city, 
leaving the soil to go to waste, and his son, as well, for 
that matter, as he can find no work otier than a politi- 
cal post within the regime. 

And so we go on, hoping that something will happen, 
no matter what, whether it be war or some other 
cataclysm, because our life today, intellectually and 
economically impoverished, is meaningless. 
© Forgive me if I have written too much. 
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Editorials: 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


An editorial entitled “More Window-Dressing” appear- 
ing in these pages in January, 1955, concerning an inter- 
view between Franco and Don Juan de Bourbon held 
at the finca Las Cabezas on December 29, 1954, could 
be reproduced almost in its entirety in reference to the 
interview between the same two personages held on 
March 29, also at the Extremaduran finca, Las Cabezas. 
Here are some paragraphs from the editorial of January, 
1955: 

“The interview, cloaked in an aura of mystery, was 
made to appear pregnant with implications for the 
future of Spain; but one should not be fooled by these 
appearances. To find the truth one must follow more 
devious trails . . . If Franco has had an interview with 
Don Juan, it is merely because he considered it ex- 
pedient to assume the role of a foresighted ruler, con- 
cerned about his own succession, and not as an ordinary 
dictator. 

“But nothing is real; it is all merely window-dressing 
. . . The silence which preceded the interview, and the 
portentous statements announcing inconsequential agree- 
ments, were for no purpose other than that of trying to 
imply the importance of the interview to the future of 
Spain.” 

In September, 1957, the same personages met on 
board Franco’s yacht, the Azor. Once again official com- 
muniqués and authorized news reports left no doubt as 
to the agreements established between both parties, 
about Spain’s future and the education of the Prince 
Juan Carlos. 

Five years have passed since the first meeting, two 
and a half since the second; now we are treated to a 
third. The same old story; General Franco postponed 
the recent interview, originally scheduled for March 19, 
to a later date because there had been too much public- 
ity—once again the “aura of mystery” was sought. Yet 
when, ten days later, the meeting was finally held, once 
again .a portentous official communiqué was _ issued 
which stated, in part: “The meeting was held in an at- 
mosphere of cordiality, and themes were examined 
which are of profound interest to the national life and 
about which the two interlocutors are in agreement.” 
The same old record. 

We find only one slight variation this time: the 
indication contained in the official communiqué that 
the fact that the Prince Juan Carlos is to continue his 
education in Spain “does not in any way prejudge the 
question of succession or of normal transition of the 
dynastic obligations and responsibilities.” Thus Don 
Juan can harbor a slight hope of ascending the throne 
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through Franco’s aid. What the Pretender may not ap- 
preciate is that Franco’s tactics are the same today as 
yesterday. 

No doubt other meetings will follow this one, but as 
long as General Franco is physically able to wield power, 
neither the Pretender Don Juan or his son, the Infante 
Juan Carlos, will reach the throne through his assistance. 
If the Pretender dares to take the chance, he should try 
to reach an agreement with the Spanish people, the only 
force which can legitimatize the exercise of power, be 
it of a king or a president. 


AN UNDIPLOMATIC DIPLOMAT 


General Franco’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Cas- 
tiella, has spent a few days in this country; not as many 
as he had originally planned, but enough for Americans 
to get an impression of his personality and ideas. 

In Spain Sr. Castiella once held a Chair of Interna- 
tional Law; his training should have given him a good 
preparation in diplomacy. Yet here Sr. Castiella appears 
before us, not as a man who would have us forget his 
past conduct, his active collaboration against the Allies, 
his pro-Axis book Reivindicaciones de Espana, written 
with Sr. Areilza, present Spanish Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, and his Iron Cross awarded by Hitler; not at 
all. Instead he appears before us as one who blandly 
justifies his past record, even re-writing history so as to 
depict himself as champion of our democratic ideals. 

In a speech delivered at the “Founder’s Day” cere- 
mony at Georgetown University on March 24, Sr. Cas- 
tiella defended Hitler’s and Mussolini’s intervention in 
the Spanish Civil War, and his own actions in fighting 
for Hitler on the Russian front. “For us,” he explained, 
“there were two wars in Europe; one on the Western 
front, the other on the Eastern front. The Blue Division 
fought on the Eastern front against the Russians, there- 
by helping the Allies in the West.” 

It seems astonishing that a Minister of Foreign Affairs 
should not have had at least a minimum sense of tact, if 
not of diplomacy, to have left a mantle of silence over 
his exploits in the service of Hitler during World War 
II, especially here in this country whose sons shed their 
blood along with the other Allies, including the Russians. 
Yet he talked on and on in this way, for fifty minutes, 
when the usual length of time allotted for this annual 
speech is fifteen to twenty minutes. 

In contrast to the Minister’s flowery words extolling 
Spanish-American relations, it is hard to forget a sen- 
tence included in the introduction of the aforementioned 
work: “The United States Senate is the falcon always 
in flight of the Yankee falconry.” 

But the Spanish diplomat said nothing to excuse his 
past actions or to retract his words. He certainly is the 
diplomat of the Iron Cross. 


IBERICA 


uncensored 





Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


THE FUTURE OF SPAIN? 


The finca Las Cabezas, which seems destined to appear 
in the anecdotal history of Spain (but not in her His- 
tory, capital H) was the scene of the third meeting be- 
tween Don Juan de Bourbon and the Caudillo. At the 
time of writing it is still too early for the more or less 
picturesque details of the eight hour conversation to 
have filtered out. This afternoon a semi-official com- 
muniqué was issued, authorized by the Franco side 
only; no doubt Estoril [where Don Juan resides in Por- 
tugal] will be heard from soon. Here the prevailing im- 
pression is that no important agreements have been 
reached because the Caudillo had no intention of giving 
any ground at all. 

But let us get on with our story. A few days ago, after 
the meeting had been postponed from the earlier date, 
we were told by monarchists that “it will be decisive 
for the future of Spain.” Once again the old story of 
the monarchist restoration was dragged out as a lure to 
ingenuous ones. But there is more than that: persons 
closely connected to the Unién Espanol [monarchist 
group] have told me that Don Juan has convened the 
Council of the Crown [secret monarchist cabinet, made 
up of prominent monarchists in Spain and Portugal] 
in private session, and that (I am only repeating what 
I was told, remember) he is prepared to form a sort of 
monarchist government in exile; also that the Caudillo 
was extremely agitated about the meeting and that he 
was the most interested party. It was also being said, 
with evident lack of logic, that the agreements to be 
arrived at during the Las Cabezas meeting were related 
to Sr. Castiella’s impending trip to the United States. 

Evidently Don Juan’s position, judging from what 
his followers are saying, was to hold out for his dynastic 
rights and those of his son, at all cost; to get the Cau- 
dillo to recognize these rights, even if only with respect 
to the period following the latter’s death. Evidently the 
freedom of the Spanish people concerned him less. 

Just what did happen at Las Cabezas? As was to be 
expected, they discussed the education of the Prince 
Juan Carlos, and this leads us to the heart of the con- 
‘troversy: > , al 

“In view of the groundiess interpretations which have 
been made, especially abroad, of the Prince’s sojourn in 
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Spain,” goes the official communiqué, “His Excellency 
the Chief of State and His Royal Highness the Count 
of Barcelona announce to the public that the Prince’s 
stay in Spain is for pedagogical and national reasons, as 
it is appropriate that Prince Juan Carlos be educated 
in the atmosphere of his own country, but which (in 
accordance with the Law of Succession) does not pre- 
judge the question of the succession or of the normal 
transmission of dynastic obligations and_responsibili- 
ties.” 

Isn’t that quite clear? Franco does not commit him- 
self to anything; he does not “‘prejudge the question of 
the succession,” and he recognizes no norms other than 
those which he himself has legislated. This pertains also 
to a reference to the “National Movement” [Falange] 
included in the communiqué, but let it not be forgotten 
that only a few years ago Don Juan himself felt obliged 
to state his allegiance to the principles of the Falange. 

Who could still be taken in by this farce? To whom 
is it of interest to preserve the illusions of a chimerical 
restoration which, in the highly improbable event that 
it should ever become a reality, would only be as part 
of the program of “Opus Dei” and of the ultra-reaction- 
ary principles of the Falange? If this is to be Spain’s 
future, then all we can do is weep for Spain and the 


Spaniards. 


GOVERNMENT BY LOOKING BACKWARD 
The Caudillo, contrary to what he himself may really 
think, does not govern by looking forward but by look- 
ing backward. Take the case of the resignation of his 
cabinet minister, Arrese, from his office as Minister of 
Housing. 

First of all it should be said that Arrese, who was 
Minister-Secretary General of the Falange in Hitler’s 
time, was of no special use to the Caudillo. Yet his exit 
from the government, though prompted by offended 
pride, constituted a victory for “Opus Dei” and official 
reaction. Deeply impressed by the spreading unemploy- 
ment, and having the disturbing reports of the labor 
Sindicatos at hand, Arrese proposed a new plan for 
housing construction as an attempted remedy for the 
crisis in the construction industry (which has already 
affected the cement industry). His plan was approved 
and he was given to understand that he could depend 
on an appropriation of 3,500 millions of pesetas, and 
permitted to announce this fact in public. But when the: 
time came for the pesetas to be produced, it was another 
story. It turned out that, in the first place, a part of the 
sum was to be used for paying up arrears of some com- 
panies which have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
construction industry, companies such as the bankrupt 
Manufacturas Metdlicas Madrileias of which “His 
Hermanisimo” [Nicolas Franco, brother of the General-. 
issimo] is Chairman of the Board; and in the second 
place a large part of the fund to be designated to hous- 
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ing construction was to be drawn from surplus savings 
bank reserves for the preceding year. But as 1959 was 
not a prosperous year these reserves were limited, and 
the plan was not feasible. In the meantime Navarro 
Rubio, Minister of the Treasury, refused to allocate 
another céntimo and Arrese flew into one of his best 
fits of temper. On March 11, he sent a letter to Navarro 
Rubio, with copies to all his friends, in which he accused 
him of having caused a deterioration of the economic 
situation of thousands of families, and of being respon- 
sible for the “most serious depression which Spain has 
known for twenty years.” 

On Thursday, March 17, Arrese visited El Pardo 
Palace, but he did not enter the chamber where the 
Council of Ministers was in session. It is said that when 
he left El] Pardo he slammed the door behind him, but 
this may be a picturesque embroidery to the tale. In 
any case, by that time his resignation was a fact. In- 
stead of compelling him to withdraw his resignation, 
-as he had done in 1957, the Caudillo let him go. Why? 
Probably because, quite simply, the Minister was no 
longer of any use to him; having been publicly dis- 
credited, Arrese could not even stir up a Falangist 
-demonstration on his behalf. 


On the other hand, the Caudillo seems to be con- 
tinuing to play the hand of “stabilization.” The latest 
recommendations made by the O.E.E.C. oblige him to 
be prudent. Machiavellian minds speculate that Ar- 
rese’s departure may be used as a pretext for getting 
rid of Navarro Rubio, who has also become very un- 
popular, as well. In any case Spain, the West European 
country to have built the fewest dwellings per capita in 
1959 (with the exception of Greece and Portugal) is a 
long way from rising out of that “chabolismo” [shanty- 
townism] to which the Caudillo’s reign has condemned 


her. 


CASTIELLA IN WASHINGTON 


Then came Castiella’s trip to the United States, which 
the reader probably knows more about than do we. The 
purposes of the trip were ambitious ones: to try to in- 
sure the future of the American bases in Spain; to agi- 
tate the question of German bases, and, indirectly, the 
‘eternal question of Spain in NATO; to request more 
economic aid as a remedy to the present recession; to 
ask for support for Spain’s African policy (with higher 
hopes of obtaining it since the granting of oil conces- 
sions in the Sahara to American companies) and, a 
matter of prestige, to utter a few words about the com- 
ing summit conference. 

Sr. Castiella returned to Madrid today [March 30], 
three days ahead of schedule. It has been said that he 
had been urgently summoned back because of a pos- 
sible shake-up in this week’s meeting of the Council 
of Ministers, but probably the real reason was a simpler 
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one: the Caudillo’s impatience to hear Castiella’s re- 
ports about his visit in Washington. 


Here the prevailing impression is that Castiella’s eco- 
nomic objectives were not attained and that the United 
States’ economic aid for the coming year will not ex- 
ceed $45 millions. Yet the press here has devoted entire 
pages to the Minister’s trip as though it were a world- 
shaking event of the first magnitude, and this at a time 
when MacMillan was conferring with President Eisen- 
hower, General de Gaulle with Khrushchev. But mania 
of grandeur is the least of the evils; what really seemed 
an enormity here was Castiella’s speech at Georgetown 
University, where he openly boasted of having been a 
member of Hitler’s Blue Division. The speech amounted 
to an outline of the program, or “doctrine,” as they like 
to call it now, of the foreign policy of the Spanish 
Government. All the old clichés turned up: the “black 
legend,” the misrepresentation of Francoism (and _ its 
Nazi-Fascist supporters) as simple anti-communism, 
and the stimulation of world tension under the pretext 
of anti-communism, but really so as to raise the price 
of the bases and of Spanish collaboration in hypothetical 
actions in Africa. 


I should mention here that in Spanish diplomatic 
circles there is growing concern over the question of 
the prolongation of the base agreements. Military ex- 
perts of the Spanish High Command have stated that 
within three or four years the guided missile strategy 
would reduce the importance of the Spanish bases, so 
now they are thinking of offering the United States 
sites in the Canary Islands, Spanish Sahara and Fern- 
ando Poo, as dispersed bases suitable to a long range 
missile strategy. Anything rather than let the great 
powers come to a disarmament agreement and put an 
end to this valuable racket. 


ALWAYS RIGHT 


What is more difficult to understand is the official 
obstinacy in always insisting on having been right. An 
editorial in the March 26 ABC started out by saying, 
very seriously, that ‘““The Spaniards took up the heroic 
collective undertaking of liberating Spain from a Re- 
public which had lamentably surrendered to Moscow,” 
going on to say that they [the Francoists] had never 
been opposed to the Allies. At the same time the Falan- 
gist organ Arriba sallied forth with an endless diatribe, 
(which many newspapers were compelled to reprint) 
of the most truculent and hackneyed nature, about “the 
conspiracy of the international [Masonic] Lodges against 
Spain.” Meanwhile the Caudillo had treated us to a 
choice statement in which he made a violent attack on 
liberalism, saying, in part, “We do not deny democracy, 
we wish to be faithful to democracy; but... . Ah! We 
do not wish to lose our freedoms in anarchy.” 

The reader will be entertained by other absurdities 
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in Franco’s statement such as that “The National Move- 
ment [Falange] serves as a solution to the political prob- 
lems of all nations.” Only a week earlier the Provincial 
Delegate of the Falange, Sr. Herrero Tejedor, stated in 
a speech: “Say what you like, democracy, in the classi- 
cal sense, without palliatives, without adulterations, is 
a complete failure, and is in retreat everywhere.” As 
can be noted, the microphones were not synchronized. 

One might well wonder how it is possible that such 
things can still be said in this our year of grace 1960. 
We find a clue to the answer to this question in a 
speech delivered by Sr. Mufioz Alonso, Director Gen- 
eral of the Press, before a large group of military offi- 
cials at the University of Saragossa. His words should be 
reproduced in their entirety, but as our space is limited 
I will quote the following gems: 


“Public information is the decisive weapon of na- 
tional defense from the moment in which it becomes 
the sole weapon to effectively make known that subtle 
and persistent denationalization to which we citizens 
of the nation are being subjected. The informative 
radio-activity of denationalization penetrates all pores 
not covered by the fortress of a faith, of moral values, 
and a strong State.” 

“Public information, oriented so as to be at the ser- 
vice of national defense, is not a weapon to be handled 
by ingenuous or indifferently skeptical persons, foreign 
businessmen or interest groups, melancholy infants or 
distracted sages, but only by those who have faith in 
the destinies of Spain.” 

So now we know. And we know what we can expect 
as far as the Caudillo’s and his henchmen’s wishes “to 
be faithful to democracy” are concerned. 


SPREADING UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


But all of these governmental intrigues, all of this brain- 
washing, all of this shouting to the four winds, can not 
solve the nation’s growing economic problems. By now 
there are over 200,000 unemployed, not including those 
partially unemployed. Companies are only issuing tem- 
porary work contracts, even to highly skilled workers, 
so as to be free to dismniss them at will. In many cases 
these temporary employees are being paid less than the 
legal minimum wages, and this fact has been confirmed 
by the official Labor Inspectors. In Guiptzcoa, the 
Basque province in which the unemployment problem 
is second only to that of Catalonia, there have been 
new dismissals and reductions of working hours in the 
metal industries. 

The latest O.E.E.C. report on Spain, which was mis- 
represented here in official circles, concludes that “the 
stabilization process is going too slowly.” It recommends 
a re-examination of the prerogatives of the Bank of 
Spain, the termination of credit restrictions as soon as 
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possible, and the preparation of a detailed program of 


public investment for an orientation of economic devel- 


opment in which private investment could participate. 
The report severely criticizes the official statistics “for 
their content, quality, lack of rapidity” and their in- 
sufficiency. 

The economic scene these days is completed by the 
publication of a RENFE [national railroads] report 
blaming its 1,464 million peseta deficit on the unremun- 
erated services which it must provide the state, and on 
the deplorable shortage of equipment. The memoran- 
dum states that “fare increases are not a definitive cor- 
rection for losses incurred by operation costs.” 


PERSISTING REPRESSIONS 

Another problem which cannot be remedied either by 
flowery speeches or international visits is the persistence 
of the police repressions. 

In March, Sr. Abad Donoso was sentenced to death 
and executed in a strange and suspiciously precipitous 
way, having been charged with complicity in the bomb 
incidents whose details seemed to be so strangely and 
suspiciously familiar to the police. 

Among many others still in Carabanchel prison are 
the painters Balaguer, Vazquez and Aedo, the sculptor 
Fernandez Palazuelos and the lawyer, Jaime Balles- 
teros. The young literary expert, Manuel Lépez, im- 
prisoned on charges of publishing a literary review, has 
been left half-blind as a result of maltreatment admin- 
istered to him in Security Headquarters. 

Four young men have been arrested in Bilbao. Srta. 
Begona Moral, the sister of another young man of Bol- 
bao who had been brought to Carabanchel, was arrested 
when she went to visit him in prison. 

The young writer Luis Goytisolo is still in Caraban- 
chel prison, although it has been repeatedly stated that 
he was about to be released. In this connection there 
has been much comment about the words of Minister 
Gual Villalbi, who is known to have remarked to a 
friend, “We are tired of the little Goytisolo brothers, 
and this is the straw which broke the camel’s back.” But 
the Minister, who now holds Arrese’s portfolio as well, 
may have to swallow his words. Furthermore Juan Goy- 
tisolo, the internationally famous novelist, has entered a 
libel suit against the newspaper Pueblo. 

‘Unrest is not decreasing. Father Llanos has dared to 
refer to it openly, writing that “The preachers of Len- 
ten sermons are like the patchers-up of a society in 
crisis.” A document issued by the Frente de Liberacién 
Popular [Popular Liberation Front] telling the entire 
story of the trial of Julio Cerén and the militant left- 
wing Catholics and members of the Nueva Generacion 
Ibérica has been widely circulated, especially among 
students and Catholic circles. The last section calls at- 
tention to the growing immorality of the regime and 
ends by saying: 
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“We will act effectively when we have attained the 
union of all: union with the Church so as to emerge 
from this immoral and unjust situation; union with the 
maltreated Army, controlled by the top echelons; union 
with the professional men, intellectuamls and_tech- 
nicians; union with the suffering middle class and the 
working class, so decimated by unemployment and 
police repressions. In short, only by forming a com- 
mon front can we achieve the liberation of a people 
with the professional men, intellectuals and_ tech- 
enslaved by an inept and irresponsible minority.” 

Reports from Catalonia indicate a growing restive- 
ness there which has now crystalized into a petition for 
the right to use the Catalan language. Only several 
days ago, the Camara [governing body] of the student 
Sindicato of the College of Sciences resolved unanimous- 
ly to request that classes be conducted in Catalan. Of 
course such a petition will be turned down, but the 
fact is very significant in itself, as a symptom of the 
state of mind of the university students. 


THE FUTURE OF SPAIN 

We must end on a sad note, by dwelling for a moment 
on the death of someone who has had to go in the 
sorrow of not seeing Spain recover her freedom: Gre- 
gorio Maranon, one of those “distracted sages,” accord- 
ing to Mujfioz Alonso. A sage and a free man. 























As usual the government did its best to capitalize on 
the prestige of its deceased enemy, and, sad but true, 
this time it was aided by its enemy’s son, Gregorio 
Maranon Moya, who has been a Falangist since 1934, 
a beneficiary of the regime and counsellor for big com- 
panies (many of them American). No matter, the 
Paseo de la Castellana and the Paseo del Prado were 
lined with crowds of humble people, waiting to pay 
their last respects to the liberal, Don Gregorio, un- 
daunted by the rain which began to fall. The Glorieta 
de Atocha [plaza] was black with people. The entire 
intellectual world was present. 

Next Saturday, the medical students of the College 
of Medicine are to hold a memorial ceremony for 
Maranién at the College of Medicine. Speakers will in- 
clude: Dr. Tedfilo Hernando, Lain Entralgo, Julian 
Marias, Damaso Alonso, Camilo José Cela, Montero 
Diaz. As in the case of the memorial ceremony held for 
Machado, this will constitute the “homage of free men 
to a free man.” These are the people who, with all 
their diversity of ideas, are the ones who are concerned 
about the future of Spain. Could the same be said 
about those who take part in the masquerade of Esto- 
ril? No, Spain’s future will not be decided at the finca 
Las Cabezas in Extremadura. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, March 30, 1960 





Tickets to Preview: $5.00 
Entire Proceeds from Tickets and Sales 
To Help Aged and Infirm Spanish Refugees 


Hedda Sterne, Esteban Vicente. 


For further information call: OR 4-7451. 
Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. 

80 East 11 Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 





Benefit for Spanish Refugees 


“HOMAGE TO ALBERT CAMUS" 


An exhibition and sale of works of art contributed by 
133 American Artists to Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. 
May 3 - 28, at 


ESTHER STUTTMAN GALLERY 
13 EAST 75 STREET 


NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


Gallery hours: Tuesday through Saturday, 11:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
Preview on Tuesday, May 3, 5:00 - 8:00 P.M. 


Contributing artists include: José Bartoli, Alexander Calder, David Hare, William 
de Kooning, Hans Hofmann, Karl Knaths, Leonid, Jacques Lipschitz, Loren 
Maclver, George L. K. Morris, Robert Motherwell, Larry Rivers, Saul Steinberg, 
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